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Presidents of Missouri colleges 
universities met Tuesday in 
Jefferson City with Alden Shields 
od Chip Casteel of the governor's 
office, and found out that an addi- 
tonal two percent would be cut 
from state appropriations to all 
igher education institutions. 

For Southern that means a fur- 
ther reduction of $123,330 in the 
college budget 

‘That is a proportion of the $90 
million that Governor Kit Bond 
gashed from the budget in his 
date wide broadcast on Monday 

it. 

“The way revenues are coming in 
the governor really had no choice,” 
commented Dr, Julio Leon, interim 


ident. 
List could have been worse,” com- 
ented Dr. Leon, “in a sense we 
were happy.” He went on to say 
that one president had described 
the situation saying, ‘‘One broken 
om is better than two broken 


ams. 
Missouri State Treasurer Mel 
Carnahan noted that revenues for 
were ‘more in line with 

what the administration had hoped 
for this fiscal year,” describing Ju- 
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~ ‘Rashomon’ plays nightly 
through Saturday in Taylor 





This week’s bud 


ly and August as “disasti Z 
y Tous, 
Which held down total revenues for 
te fast quarter to an increase of 
ai 5 Pereent over last year's 
Increased revenues are “ 
is e “quite 
ae although September col 
Were 9.9 percent abot 
ea pelember 198) te 
© know from experience that 
We cannot draw conclusions from 
‘ny one month. A month is too 
short to establish a trend,” ex. 
Plained Carnahan. 


Southern’s two Percent cutback 
equals $123,330, which must be ad- 
ded to the $100,000 still remaining 
from the state cut of the three Per- 
Cent sppropriations withholding. 

Southern's budget committee 
al Es Teponsible for finding 

mewhere to make th 
reductions. eapsetn 

“The budget committe will meet 
next week to come up with some 
Dan ere to take to the 

oard of Regents meeting in Oc- 
tober,” stated Leon. it 

Dr. Paul Shipman, vice president 
for business affairs, and Sidney 
Shouse, controller, attended a 
meeting yesterday in Jefferson Ci- 


Missouri Southern State College, Joplin, MO 64801 


ty to discuss specifics on a loan to 
help the state with its “cash flow”’ 
problem. 

Higher education institutions 
lent monies to the state govern- 
ment last year, also. The option of 
sending in a lump sum or handling 
local bills by themselves was given 
to each facility at that time. 

There were two schools that 
opted to pay their own local bills; 
however, Leon says, “There won't 
be that choice this year.”” 

Although the cuts were “across 
the board” rather than “‘targeted’’ 
reductions, all schools are not feel- 
ing an equal crunch. 

Missouri Western in St. Joseph 
seems to have been a little more 
Prepared than other state institu- 
tions 

According to a source in the 
President's office at Missouri 
Dieser the three percent 
withholding was "never expected 
to be received.'” 

Their budget committee had ‘‘an- 
ticipated this and worked with it 
when the budget was set up.”” 

Dr. George Hyram, executive 
vice president for academic and ad- 
ministrative affairs at Harris- 


Gov. Kit Bond of Missouri fold Missourians Monday night in a state-wide television and radio address 
thal it was necessary fo slash some $90 million from the state budget, and 


Stowe State College in St. Louis, 
saying he did not know the exact 
figures at this time, commented, 
“Whatever they are, even what we 
have in reserve and cushion, it will 
be devastating.” 

Hyram went on to say that since 
they are such a small institution, 
comparatively the cut hurt them 
much more. 

Northwest Missouri State 
University in Maryville was cut 
$540,897 by the five percent reduc- 
tion so far this year, according to 
Chuck Veatch, assistant to the 
president 

Veatch further commented that 
it would be hard to estimate the 
“magnitude” until administrative 
staff returned from out-of-town. 

areas were mentioned at 
the meeting in Jefferson City as to 
how the colleges might handle the 
cutbacks: ‘Cut further into 
operating budgets, dip further into 
reserve operating funds, or in- 
stitute a one time increase in tui- 
tion fees for the spring and sum- 
mer semesters.” 

Dr. Leon views the first two op- 
tions critically, describing how dif- 
ficult they would be. He added, 









igher education would 


absorb a five per cent cutback as a result. Thal five percent, however, included the three percent 
previously withheld. For Southern the new cutback totaled $123,330. 


“There is a strong possibility that 
it will be passed on to the students 
in the spring semester."” 

“We will have to rework our 
budgets and see where we are,” 
said Veatch, also mentioning that 
NWMSU has “raised fees every 
year for the last several years, so 
we probably will again.” 

In anticipation of another cut 
after the three percent appropria- 
tions withholding was not released, 
the president of Missouri Western 
has “recommendations on his desk 
from his vice presidents." 

“The administrative staff will 
work on a budget adjustment plan 
involving revenue adjustments, 
Program adjustments, or both,” 
explained the source in the 
Missouri Western president's of- 
fice. 

Dr. Hyram was not optimistic 
about Harris-Stowe's situation and 
said, “I suspect the two percent 
amounts to about $90,000. We 
talked about the three percent. 

“We have to pull that kind of 
money out of the budget 
somewhere,” but he did not know 
where. 


Free on Campus” 





get cut for college: $123,330 


More discussion on how to han- 
dle these cuts will resume at an 
Oct. 20 meeting of the Council of 
Public Higher Education in Jeffer- 
son City. 

Presidents of state colleges and 
universities and their respective 
Board of Regents presidents will 
attend. 

Next year’s budgets will also be 
affected by this cutback. A base of 
95 percent of this year's budget 
will now have to be used. 

Dr. Leon will be in Jefferson City 
again tomorrow with the other 
presidents to appear before the 
fiscal affairs committee of the 
Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education in Missouri. 

Recommendations will be 
presented concerning personal ser- 
vices pay raises. One will be a five 
percent proposed increase, while 
the other will be a 7.5 percent raise. 

“I think they are trying to give 
the Coordinating Board an idea of 
what to expect,’ said Leon, “It 
wouldbe unrealistic to go to the 
governor and ask for a 15 percent 


Deans ponder 


where t 


While the college deans, 
members of the budget committee, 
waited word earlier this week ex- 
actly as to what the latest budget 
cut would be, they pondered many 
possibilities. 

At one time it was expected the 
cut cotlld be as much as 7:4 per- 
cent. After Gov. Bond spoke Mon- 
day night and spoke of a 5 per cent 
cut for higher education, it was 
still likely that the college would 
have to slash its budget by as 
much as $500,000. 

When Dr. Julio Leon, interim 
president, heard the cut was to be 
“only” two percent—that the 
governor's figure of 5 per cent in- 
cluded the three percent which had 
already been withheld, Leon said, 
“There was an audible sigh of relief 
in the room'’ where college and 
university presidents gathered to 
hear the final verdict. 

Earlier this week, however, 
deans were contemplating how any 
cut—regardless of size—could be 


made. 

Dr. Michael Land, dean of the 
School of Education and 
Psychology, said, “I don’t think 
we can cut the individual budgets 
anymore without affecting quality. 
Some things have been postponed 
for awhile, but we can't put those 
needs off forever. 

"T don't know where we are go- 
ing to find the money,” he con- 
tinued. “We have used the bandaid 
approach to temporarily solve our 
problems.” 

A determination of Missouri 
Southern’s highest priorities must 
be made, Land said. In the future a 
budgetary emphasis must be plac 


o cut 


ed on these priorities, he conclud- 
ed. 


“My opinion,” said John Tiede, 
interim dean of the School of 
Business, ‘is that the lest two 
years we have cut everything to 
the bone, and there is nothing left 
to cut.” 

James K. Maupin, dean of the 
School of Technology, said, ‘We 
were, of course, on a very austere 
budget. All departments realized 
this and were conservative in their 
purchases in an extraordinary 
degree. It was necessary to use 
what they normally reserve and 
carry over for the next year.”” 

Dr. Ray Melzahn, dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences, said, 
“Last month each department suf- 
fered an eight per cent reduction in 
its operating budget in absorbing 
the three per cent budget reduc- 
tion. Department heads indicated 
where the cuts would be made, and 
final decisions were left to the 
departments. 

"Bach department had a choice 
within limitations of how they 
would reduce their budget. The 
departments were very conscien- 
tious about living within their 
budgets last year. Now they are be- 
ing asked to do even more. 

“If we are subjected to addi- 
tional cuts, I don’t see how the 
operating budget can be further 
reduced. It's already just skin and 
bones." 

The institutional supply section, 
comprising approximately 50 per 
cent of the operating budget, was 
cited as the only possible area for 
further cutbacks. 


Senate receives evaluation, grievance policies 








Evaluation policy provides for bonuses Grievance procedure involves Regents 












Faculty Senate, in special ses- 
‘Son Monday, will discuss a propos- 
@l new faculty evaluation pro- 
tedure and a proposed new 
@ievance policy. Both have been 
mbmitted to the Senate by Dr. 
‘lio Leon, interim president of the 


The evaluation proposal which 
hus been submitted is a modifica- 









to their own 
istics,"" according to Dr. 

Also new is the institution of 
boouses for faculty members who 
Tile high on evaluations and the 
nee for distributing those 






Under the proposal probationary 


faculty would be formally 
evaluated by the department head 
once a year. Tenured faculty would 
be evaluated formally st least once 
every two years unless the faculty 
member wished to be evaluated 
more often or the department head 
felt there was a need for it in any 
given year. 


Student evaluation would still be 


required under the policy but the 
instrument is to be decided upon 
by the local operational unit. It 
may be quantifiable or not, depen- 





ding on the unit's decision. “At a 
minimum,” states the policy, “the 
instrument should require from the 
students information about the 
course, the instructor, and the 
overall effectiveness of the instruc- 


The policy continues: ‘The pro- 
ee re eaters of the 


student evaluation instrument will 
be decided upon by the local opera- 
tional unit in agreement with the 
department head. The final 
destination of envelopes contain- 
ing student evaluations is the 
department head's office. The 
department head may review them 
first, take appropriate notes and 
then hand them to the faculty 
member for review, or he may hand 
them to the faculty member first 
and receive them back for his 
review lster. In any event, both 
faculty member and administrator 
shall review the student evalua- 
tions in preparation for the evalua- 
tion conference. . . 

“Whether student evaluations 
should be conducted in the fall or 
spring semesters or both (perhaps 
in the case of non-tenured faculty) 


(Continued on page 2) 


Two years after initiation of 
discussion of a grievance procedure 
to handle complaints, a proposed 
policy hes been sent to Faculty 
Senate for consideration Monday. 
After action by the Senate, the 
policy will be sent to the Board of 
Regents for final action. 

The proposal submitted by Dr. 
Julio Leon, interim president of the 
College, contains two changes from 
past proposals: First, it includes 
the Board of Regents as a final 
step in the grievance procedure, 
and second, it includes a clause 
that allows a faculty member to in- 
itiate a grievance against any ad- 
ministrative level. 

The first change was made in 
answer to requests by faculty that 
the Regents be included, and the 
second change was related to facul- 
ty expressions of a need to be able 
to file a grievance against the presi- 


dent of the College if felt 


necessary. 

“Members of the Board of 
Regents," said Dr. Leon, “have 
stated that if the procedure is 
adopted, it is not necessarily etch- 
ed in stone. They know that it is 
time we have a procedure in place 
and they recognize that there must 
be a period of time in which all par- 
ties (faculty, administrators, and 
Board) may wish to see what kind 
of experience we have with this 
procedure. A review may be 
necessary at a later date." 

Under the policy a grievance is 
defined as “an allegation by e 
faculty member that there has 
been: (a) a violation or misapplica- 
tion of any existing laws, rules, 
regulations or policies, or (2) a 
violation or misapplication of the 
terms of any agreement entered in- 
to between the faculty member and 


the college, or (3) an arbitrary or 
capricious action which is at 
variance with normal practices or 


procedures. 

In the informal procedure outlin- 
ed by the policy any faculty 
member who feels he or she has a 
grievance “shall communicate the 
same to the appropriate depart- 
ment head, in conference, within 14 
calendar days after the occurence 
giving rise to the grievance or 14 
days after the grievant should have 
known of the occurence. If a solu- 
tion is not reached at this level the 
grievant may request a conference 
with the school dean, who shall 
grant the conference within two 
weeks after receiving the request. 
Should the problem still exist after 
this conference, the grievant may 
resort to the formal procedure.” 


(Continued on page 2) 
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By Kelli Pryor 


‘The Iranian crisis is “not the 
most important event in history, 
bat it is certainly ee impor- 
tant event in my hi said 
Moorhead C. Kennedy, Jr., one of 
62 American citizens held hostage 
for 444 days by Iranian students. 

‘The event prompted Kennedy to 
Jeave the Foreign Service after 21 
ae and found the Cathedral 

Institute, the foreign affairs 
department of the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
‘The institute's main goal said Ken- 
nedy is “'to help people understand 
how and why the roots of war and 
peace lie deep in ourselves.” 

‘Through the institute, Kennedy 
and his wife, Louisa, are circuiting 
‘this nation, and others, speaking 
publicly about crisis snd peace. 
‘Monday they spoke in Taylor 
‘Auditorium at Missouri Southern. 

Kennedy, who speaks about 
ideas he refined by writing a book 
while in captivity—a book later 
confiscatedoer@es te help 
Americans “understand the degree 
‘to which psychological, cultural, 
‘and religious forces affect national, 
‘as well as individual, behavior.” 
‘Louisa deals with crises that 
everyone experiences and those 
‘aspects of crisis that are shared. 
‘The Iranian students who held 
him captive “totally 
‘stood American 
character,” said Kennedy. They 
had witnessed the demonstration 
of students during Vietnam and 
believed this to be the reason that 
the United States withdrew from 
Indochina. This led them to believe 
“that a fissure existed between the 
U.S. government and the 
American people." The Iranian 
students were under the impres- 
sion that the people would force 
the government to meet the 
demands they were making, and 
_were “‘bewildered by the manner in 
which the crisis pulled the country 
together."’ 

‘The students persisted in telling 
their hostages they liked the 
‘American people; it was the United 
‘States Government that they felt 
hatred for. They saw the United 
States, the main foreign influence, 
as the root of all the evils present in 
Tran: ical Shah, Savak 
(secret police), a venal bureaucarcy, 


































widespread incompetence, poverty 
and many others.” 

‘The students were dealing with 
“bad feelings about themselves 
and their nation.'’ The self- 
confidence of the United States 
rubbed salt in the wounds of a 
country that was struggling with 
its own shortcomings. ‘We need to 
be sensitive to the affect our self- 
confidence has on them,” says 
Kennedy. 

“Peace is much bigger than the 
absence of war or certain types of 
weapons,” says Kennedy. Through 
his speaking engagements, Ken- 
nedy says he has been confronted 
with a nation of people who don't 
understand foreign policy, don't 
know whom to believe in and who 
are scared of war. Understanding 
what happened in Iran ‘can help 
turn us around. It offers us all new 
awarenesses."” 


Louisa, a founder of the Family 
Liaison Action Group (FLAG) 
which lobbied for the families and 
kept communication lines open 
with the State Department, said 
that though the hostage experience 
she came to see “‘crisis as a positive 
thing. We were equipped to deal 
with crisis.’” 

She said she held tight to her 
knowledge that “God is there" and 


was able to "recognize 
capabilities” which she had not 
known she possessed 


Crisis brings change. And even 
though the Kennedys each ex- 
perienced a different kind of 
crisis— he of living in a stifled, life- 
threatening environment and she 
of coping with the same life in a 
state of "limbo"'—they both gained 
the same conclusions from the ex- 
ence. 

“T do believe our marriage is 
much stronger,” says Louisa, “We 
both liked the new people we 
became." 

“No, I think it’s because we're 
more comfortable with the people 
we always were,” her husband 
adds. 

Of his time in captivity, Kennedy 
says that the “treatment was mix- 
ed; some were brutalized, beaten, 
questioned and all of us were ter- 
rorized." In spite of the prevailing 
presence of cruelty, some of the 
students tried to make the hostges’ 
situation as pleasant as possible 


MS 





1:00-2:50 T 
8:00-9:50 W 9:00-10:50 Th 


Contact the Military 
Science Department for 
Details--PA 109 or phone 
extension 245, 


BE ALL YOU CAN BE 


SS 


within the limits. “I will always 
remember those particular 
students.”” 

Life as a hostage contained a 
shower every ten days, sometimes 
cramped quarters, discussing 
politics with the students, and 
keeping busy. Kennedy said that 
he learned very early to keep his 
standards, “'I insisted on a razor.” 

Louisa and their three sons all 
noticed that during one of the two 
Christmas “‘celebrations’” as a 
hostage, Kennedy appeared on the 
tapes dressed in his blue suit. 

Kennedy also learned to occupy 
his time with work. He busied 
himself with writing a book even 
though he knew it would be taken. 
He also volunteered for the job of 
cleaning the restrooms which he 
described as “‘unliveable’’ because 
they were never cleaned, a large 
number of people were using them 
and the Iranians have, by 
American standards, a peculiar 
way of using restroom facilities; 
footprints are left on the toilet 
seats and water is used in lieu of 
toilet tissue. 

‘As hostages, Kennedy said, they 
were able to “gradually build up 
Tights against the system.'’ Once 
they had been given tea (a Persian 
morning necessity), they could de- 
mand tea. Once they were given 
mail, they could demand mail. The 
captives were given such luxuries 
asa library with library card which 
had seven digits like the American 
ones that the students read about, 
an exercise room and games. 

Kennedy referred to the former 
hostages as “'survivors,” in spite of 
the fact that the American people 
considered them heroes, as 
displayed by the welcome they 
received upon their return. “We 
faced crisis; everybody goes 
through crisis. Ours involved bad 
food, boredom, and the threat of 
death.”” 

“We did provide someone who 
meant something to the American 
people,” said Kennedy. ‘We felt 
that need in the quality of letters 
received."” 

Louisa says that her fondest 
memory is of the bus ride from 
Stewart Air Force Base to West 
Point where the families were 
reunited privately. “The road was 


(Continued on page 3) 
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__ _ Is still offering 
Mid-semester courses 
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Evaluation from page 1 


shall be decided by the operational 
unit. af 
The evaluation report is to be 
written by the immediate super- 
visor of the person being evaluated 
and will be in narrative form, ad- 
dressing the areas of instructionl- 
job performance, scholarly and/or 
creative activities, and college ser- 
vice. There will be an overall sum- 
mary which will rate the faculty 
member as: Very good, good, 
satisfactory, or unsatisfactory. 
The proposal states: 'Decen- 
tralization of the performance 
evaluation process recognizes that 
there are enough differences be- 
tween and among disciplines to 
warrant the flexibility afforded by 
local autonomy. The process of 
writing the evaluation report 
should also recognize that an ele- 
ment of subjectivity may be pre 
sent. The immediate supervisor is 
the one who best knows the ac- 
tivities of the faculty and thus may 
be in a better position to apply dif. 
ferent weights to the various facets 
ot faculty's job. Good judgment 
and common sense are n 
elements if the total fas eran 
mance is going to be pri y 
ee eae Properly 
Merit awards are also establish- 
ed by the policy with the distribu- 
tion being as follows: Library, 1; 
Academic Services, 1; Student Af- 
fairs, 1; biology, 1; communica- 
tions, 1; English, 2; fine arts, 2: 
mathematics, 1; physical science, 
1; social sciences, 2; business ad: 
zuauetratica, 3; education, 2; 
physical education, 1; psychol 
1; School of mechnslanpha es 
Thus 24 such awards are 
established to reward approx- 


Grievance trom page : 


The formal procedure is one j 
which the grievant writes a formal 
Complaint to the vice president for 
academic affairs. The department 
head and the dean have one Week in 
which to supply additional infor- 
mation, and within two weeks after 
receiving the complaint the vice 
proceat is to make a decision. 

€ grievant may then g; 
the president of the CINE 
two! weeks the president must 
make a decision. An appeal then 


ennedy 


Former Iranian hostage Moorehead Kerned} 


\ty would receive the percetl 


















imately 14 per cent of the faniy 


The awards are to be in the forms 
‘a bonus which will not become peg 
of the salary base. 

For 1982-83 each merit a 
unit given may be between 
and $1,000, the actual amount 
be determined later. The dep 
ment head will be responsible 
awarding merit, and if the ba 
desires to give more awards 
the area’s quota he may divide 
fixed dollar amount by the ni 
of awards he wishes to give 
department head, however, “shi 
not divide. the fixed d 
amount by the number of faculiy 
the department in order 
distribute awards to everyon 
says the proposal. 

A tenured faculty member wba 
not scheduled for evaluation ia 
given year may request ta 
evaluated if he wishes to be ell 
for merit awards, and depa 
heads are not available for meq 
awards. The department ba 
must also issue a report to 
faculty, the appropriate dean & 
the vice president for academic 
fairs stating the faculty recei 
the merit award and the 
for it. 

As for salary increases, all 





























allocated for standard. salary 
cTeases except for those whob 
been evaluated as unsatis/acton) 
the previous year and who, it 
judgment of the supervisor 
not improved performance 83 4 
ned, 





‘After action by the Senate, 
Policy goes to the Bi 
Regents. 


may be made by the grievant 0B 
Board of Regents and again, 
two weeks, a decision mus 
handed down 

The policy states that 
effort shall be made at each st# 
the procedure, both informal & 
formal, to reach an early reso! 
of the problem. . . This policy: 
not apply to non-renewal of 
tract of employment or t 
tion| of employment.arspl 


affirmative action.” 


1,478 enrolled: 
ew record set 


enrollment for the fall 
at Missouri Southern is 
according to the census 
submitted to the State 
ment of Higher Education 
Pe aare reported was as of Sept, 
tbe official census date which is 
od of the fourth week of 


*pifci 


8, 


S total is a new record for the 
py eand/is a 3.41 per cent in- 
over the fall of 1981 





The total enrollment & 
cludes 2,714 full-time Pe 
1,737 part-time students 


See also set a new record 


enrolled in a total of 49,469 credit 


hours. This re; 
s Presents a 3.9 
cent increase over the fall of 1981. 
The figures also show that there 


are 216 more women 
rene enrolled than 


ath faculty members 
ttend Topeka meeting 


members of Missouri 
Ebem's mathematics depart- 
attended the National Coun- 
if Teachers of Mathematics 
ding in Topeka, Kan., this 


yd, Larry Martin presented a 
b gotitled “Mark Twain— Con- 
rate’ Deserter or Loyal 
iherner?”’ which dealt with the 


ompton in 


th Compton, assistant pro- 
prof business administration, 
Hed in the 18th edition of 
1s Who in the Midwest. 
Pompton teaches in the depart- 
ibis of office administration and 

business, is co-sponsor of 
(Omega Pi, honorary business 
pation fraternity, and advisor 
be Future Secretaries Associa- 





He has presented several 
rarsand lectures in the area 
Gpditing office procedures and 
# processing and has served a 
joo the Faculty Senate and on 
pb \Central Accreditation com- 


fapton has worked at MFA 
fis and taught business courses 


use of statistics in 
authorship of letters, eee 
r. Joseph Shields gave 

entitled "Proportional "Thinking 
about Proportions” in which he 
Suggested activities that can Pro 
mote the understanding of the 
ratios of lengths in one and two 
directions. Jack Behle supervised a 
workshop on Probability activities. 


Who’s Who 


at Liberal (Mo,) High School before 
joining Southern’s faculty in 1967. 
Compton is i 
Epsilon, a n 
graduate fraternity in business 
education, and a charter member of 
Beta Upsilon Chapter at Pittsburg 
State University where she served 
as chairman of the research com- 
mittee, secretary, vice president, 
President, and is currently newslet- 
ter editor and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

In addition, she is a member of 
several professional organizations 
including the National Business 
Education Association and the 
American Business Communica- 
tions Association. 





ecruiting option added 


s has authorized the U.S, 
fy to begin a student loan 
fyment program as a recruiting 

So beginning this month. 

Jerry Boram, U.S, Army 

miting Commander for the 

p area said, ‘This program 

been set up to assist qualified 
people in paying back stu- 

loans while earning money 
iserving their country at the 
‘Army Loan Repayment Pro- 

Bis available to non-prior high 

pli diploma graduates who 








dusting students for May 
Béed to apply now for their 
Ess The deadline for filing is 








prge Volmert, registrar, needs 
plications in as soon as possi- 
wh) Ineed to check them before 

Bitration. The first time I 
them I look for what the stu- 











score 50 or high on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test and 
enlist for three or four years in a 
critical military skill Qualifying 
loans include Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSL) and National Direct 


Student Loans (NDSL) made after | 


Oct. 1, 1975, but before enlisting. 
Capt. Boram indicated the rate 
of repayment is onethird of the 
total debt, or $1,500 per year for 
each year of service, whichever is 
greater. He pointed out that there 
is no ceiling on the total debt a stu- 
dent owes that will be paid back. 


dent needs to graduate. With insuf- 
ficient time to check the epplica- 
tions some students may find 
themselves ineligible to graduate.”” 

The student handbook states 
that a student wishing to graduate 
must apply for a degree the 
semester before graduation. 

Filing early allows time to check 
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eniors need to apply now for graduation 


the files and order gowns and 
diplomas. “Without filing I have 
no way of knowing if they are go- 
ing to graduate. This needs to be 
done as quickly as possible,” said 
Volmert. 

To file all that is necessary is to: 
register with the Placement Office 
(second floor of BSC); take place- 


Dr. Max Oldham (right), head of the phy 
through the college's new mult-pur; 
Saturday. Pdrents’ Day was part of the 





ment clearance form to registrar's 
office; pick up “Application for 
Degree Candidacy” in registrar's 
office; fill out application and take 
to adviser, department head and 
school dean and finally return com- 
pleted application to registrar's of- 
fice immediately after all 
signatures have been secured 





hysical educator to speak in seminar 


brose E. Brazelton, former 
isor of elementary physical 
zation and coordinator of urban 
ms at the Ohio Department 
tion, will speak at 7:30 
iglhursday, Oct. 14, in Billings: 
peudeat Center. He will also 
to students and faculty at 
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swith people from five states; 
pad their license plates. There 
74 ears streaming down their 


Was readjustment, there 

iss But, says Kennedy, ‘It’s 
fing how well we picked up life 
The “hooplah’’, provided 
nation welcoming its heroes, 
da needed space between 
pufined perspective of taking 


9:30 a.m. Friday, Oct.16, in Taylor 
Education Building. 

Brazelton’s visit to the campus 
is part of the College Seminar 
Series. The lecture is entitled 
“Reach Out and Touch Someone” 
and is open to the public with no 
admission charge. 

Brazelton has received national 


one day at a time and dealing with 
income taxes and other domestic 
tasks, says Kennedy. eevee 
The hos' resolution 
perfect eels of good conflict 
resolution through negotiations 
and “proves that we are a great na- 
tion.” He praised America’s policy 
of “don’t show weakness but don’t 
lose your coal.” 


SHONEY'S 


Buy 1 Big Boy Combo 
and get another one at Ys price. 


Breakfast Buffet: 6:30-11:30 Weekdays 
6:30-2:00 pm of 11:00 pm-2:00 am Friday and Saturday 


Coupon required 





Expires 10-31-82 


acclaim as an authority in the 
development of human potential 
and self actualization He has 
worked in the development of 
educational programs for large ur- 
ban areas. He holds degrees from 
the University of Akron and Kent 
State University, has taught at all 


levels in the public schools and has 
been a university lecturer in educa- 
tion. He is best known as an ad- 
vocate of physical education pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged and 
has produced several record 
albums for use in physical educa- 
tion programs. 


SNiP NCP 


HAIRCUT 


SHOPS 
10% Oft 


ALL regular priced services 
With MSSG Student ID 


Services include: 
Hair & Skin Care 
Manicures 


Mart Plaza Mall 
7th & Illinois 
624—7660 


Jerry Redding 


Nexus 
Products 


No Appointment Necessary 


Licabacker 
Member 


Monday—Friday 8:30 a.m.—7:30 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 











National 
observance 
underway 


Colleges and universities nation: 
wide are participating in National 
Higher Education Week, spon- 
sored by the Council for the Ad- 
vancement and Support of Educa: 
tion (CASE). 

Gov. Kit Bond proclaimed Oct, 
2-9 to be the week that Missouri 
joins its sister states in this cam- 
paign for higher education. 

This proved to be so successful 
that CASE decided to extend the 
emphasis to a solid week of events 
‘on both national and local levels 
Promoting the importance of 
higher education. 

Gwen Hunt, public relations 
director for Missouri Southern, 
said that Southern, along with 
othgr institutions of higher educa- 
tion, will be facing more budget 
cuts and that “it is time for people 
to set their priorities. People have 
to demand their priorities to put 
money where it is most 
important.” 

Last Saturday campus football 
fields throughout the nation pro- 
moted the theme of Mindpower in 
halftime ceremonies and through 
public announcements. 

Sunday was declared Mindpower 
Day at the 1982 World’s Fair in 
Knoxville, Tenn. Newsweek 
Magazine will sponsor a corporate 
colloquy on Monday, and a na- 
tional convocation will take place 
at the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington D.C. on Saturday. 

Missouri Southern has set up a 
large spectrum of events to 
celebrate the week. Saturday 
Southern was victorious over 
Washburn on Parents Day. 

Monday Moorhead Kennedy lec- 
tured in Taylor Auditorium on his 
experience as an Iranian hostage. 

Tuesday Billingsly Student 
Center was the site of an Area 
School Superintendents luncheon, 
and that night Chicago performed 
at Memorial Hall. The theatre pro- 
duction of Rashomon opened last 


night in Taylor and runs through |.) 


Saturday. 

A media appreciation luncheon is 
scheduled for 12:30 p.m. today in 
the BSC. On Saturday KSN-TV 
will telecast “Three Perspectives 
of Higher Education,” featuring 
Dr. Julio Leon, Dr. Judith Conboy, 
and Joel Tupper. 

That evening Southern plays 
Pittsburg State University in foot- 
ball, and KODE-AM will continue 
to , broadcast ‘Southern 
Spectrum,” a series of §-minute 
radio interviews with faculty 
members. 





The SUB SHOP 


SUPER SANDWICHES 
Highway 71 - Across from the water tower 
Webb City, MO. 


Call in. 673-8946 Carry out 


SUPER COMBO (0m Speciaty) 
Ham 

Salami 

Corned Beef 

Pastrami 

Roast Beef 

Turkey 


Hot 
San 





Rueben 

Meatball 

Polish Sausage 
BBQ Beef or Ham 
Ham & Cheese 


Drinks 


Sm.45 Med 55 Lg 65 


Salads __ 


Chefs Combination 
S1.65 

Potato Salad 5S 

Sliced Pickle 45 

Hot Pepper aS 


Pepsi 


Tea 
Cot 





Dr. Pepper 
Mountain Dew 


French ..... ...» 
Dips sm 


ou jus 
Roast Beet 

Pastrami 

Corned Beet 

Turkey 

Ham 


Pizza 
Subs 


Pepperoni 
Ham 


Salami 
Combination 


All Subs @ 
| Sandwiches 


| Half 6” $1.95 
| Whole 12” $3.65 


Spicy 

tomato sauce 
‘onion, peppers 
neese 





Dessert 
Try our 
“World 
Famous” 
Strawberry 
Cheesecake 
65¢ 
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Real battle is lost 
in debate on floor 


A battle was going on, a political battle 
between Congress and the President. Both had 
the same goal in ming, to turn the last few 


days of the 97th Congress into a campaign plus 


for their candidates. 


Mr. Reagan was after the vote of conservatives 


by speaking out for anti-abortion legislation, 
tuition tax credits for parents who send their 
children to private schools, and school prayer 


He seemed to concentrate on everything but on 
what we all regard as the number one Issue, the 
economy. As Sen. Gary Hart, D-Colo., said, “The 


issue is economic recovery and economic 
Opportunity. That is our prayer.” 

The Democrats, it seems, are hoping to cash 
in from the economic woe's by pressing a host 
of bills, none of which Is likely to survive, to 
win support of liberal and labor followers. 

At the heart of this political battle is the U.S. 
economy. 


In August, inflation slowed again. According to 
preliminary estimates, the nation's total output of 


goods and services continued on an upward 
move in the third quarter, something which Mr. 
Reagan is glad to take credit for. 

Bad news seems to lie ahead for the Reagan 
Adminstration. Tomorrow the final pre-election 


unemployment report is expected to report a rise 


for September, perhaps, to 10 percent of the 


work force. Mr. Reagan claims unemployment is 


not his fault, but that of his opponents. 

Neither side, however, is ready to proclaim 
that the recession is over and recovery has 
began. 

Uncertainty is illustrated by Donald Regan, 
Secretary of the Treasury. In a’ Sept. 21 speech 


he said, “The U.S. economy has one leg over the 


fence that divides stagnation from growth."" Two 
days later he said, “I think we're in the stages 
of recovery.” 

According to Martin Feldstein, the president's 
nominee to head his Council of Economic 
Advisors, “It is far better to have a sound and 
gradual recovery than one that rapidly overheats 
and fails to persist.” 


For a time the political squabbling is ended due 


to the recent adjournment of Congress, which 


gives congressmen campaign time for re-election 


until the Congress re-convenes on Nov. 29. This 
is when the tough spending decisions will be 
made. High on the list are defense spending and 
social spending 

If Congress and the President spent as much 
time and energy worrying about economic 
recovery as they do re-election, that would be 
half the battle to recovery. 


Court is in session 


Monday—the first Monday in October— 
marked the beginning of the Supreme Court's 
Fall Term. 

This year the Court will handle several cases 
including cases dealing with the balance of 
power between the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government and civil 
Tights. But the question being raised by many, 
including six of the nine justices, is whether 
the Court is overworked and what to do about 
the situation. 

Some have suggested the addition of another 
appeals level court; however, the real solution 
to the problem is the Court itself 

What the Court must do is to become more 
selective with the cases it chooses to hear. 
Only through a more selective approach can 
the Court ease its burden. 


Editor’s Column 


By John Baker 
Edditorin-Chief 


Gun control is an issue that is going to end up in 
the Supreme Court sooner or Jater/ Until that time, 
the National Rifle Associatog (NRA) and the Coali- 
tion to Ban Handguns will be hard at work trying to 
persuade the non-gunowner to befriend them. 

Unless overturned by an appeals court, citizens of 
San Francisco have until the end of this month to 
remove all handguns from within the city limits or 
permanently store them at a licensed shooting 
range, Dianne Feinstein, San Francisco mayor, in 
‘Time magazine cited facts such as half of the city’s 
126 homicides involved handguns while on only four 
ocassions handguns were used in self defense. 

Although these statistics enforce the stand of gun 
control activists, this San Francisco law is ques- 
| tionable. 


In Perspective: 


By Julio Leon 
Interim President 


Difficult times are upon us again As you all 
know, sluggish tax revenues have forced Governor 
Bond to withhold additional funds from all state 
agencies. Higher education has fared a little better 
in the latest round of cuts. An additional two per- 
cent will be cut from our state appropriations for the 
current fiscal year. For Missouri Southern this 
represents $123,330. 

‘There are three alternatives to the solution of this 
problem. One possibility is to cut further into our 
operating budgets. We all know how difficult that 
will be in view of the earlier three percent cut and 
last year’s ten percent. Another alternative is to dip 
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CLOCK DIDN'T 
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Gun control an issue that simply won’t go away 


Nearly three years ago an NRA target pistol was 
stolen and used to kill a holdup victim. Even though 
the pistol was in a locked locker, in a locked closet, 
in a building with barred windows, a jury found the 
NRA liable. Therefore, simply storing your handgun 
at a licensed shooting range may be putting an un- 
wanted responsibility on that range. As far as the 
criminal is concerned, he now knows where to look 
for all of the handguns in San Francisco. 

Kennesaw, Ga., has come up with its own type of 
gun control. That control is requiring by law that all 
homes be equipped with a gun and ammunition. The 
law went into effect on March 15, 1982, and since 
that time the law has not really been tested. This is 
because of a “conscientious objector" clause, allow- 
ing handicapped persons and those with religious 
beliefs against the use of guns to be exempt. 

No armed robberies have been recorded this year 
and only two home burglaries as compered to seven 


College still has valuable resources—its faculty 


further in the college's operating reserve. That will 
also be difficult to do without sound fiscal manage- 
ment principles. A third possibility is to raise stu- 
dent tuition fees for the spring and summer ses- 
sions. To pass on some of these costs to the con- 
sumer is something that all colleges are con- 
templating at this time. The obvious problem is the 
effect that a tuition increase would have on tha abili- 
ty of some of our students to afford a college educa- 
tion. 

We will attempt to find a solution to our problems 
ina manner that will preserve the integrity of our in- 
stitution. Missouri Southern is a valuable asset to 
our community and to the state. 

With the cooperation and understanding that I 


the student body, 


Staff Membe, 
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ana 4z, respectively in the same period Last ym} 
Kennesaw Mayor Darvin Purdy, in the Kansas 
Star attributed this crime reduction to the gun in 
saying, ''We tried to figure any other variables | 
have changed since then, and we found none" 

This law is considered @ spoof of the gun cpat 
law that is in effect in Morton Grove, TIL, wh} 
owning a handgun is prohibited. Opponents ox ga 
control are looking at Morton Grove as a test ou 
hoping that it will be heard by the Supreme Coe! 
and a precedent will finally be set. 

Legislators must continue to strive for betta] 
crime control, but gun control is not necessarily th 
way to do that. Accessibility to weapons, 
in particular, does not turn people into criminals I} 
harder look needs to be made into preventing th 
formation of criminal characters through weil 
reform, rather than social restriction. 


am receiving from all quarters, I am confident ts 
we will find a way to overcome our problems 
still retain our ability to function effectively. "| 
Tf one were to look in a businesslike manner tot 
balance sheet, one would discover that the 
balance sheet has on the asset side its most valu 
resource: the faculty and staff. As we develop ci 
grow professionally, the value of that asset 
creases immeasurably. Other assets are our 
rams and our facilities. But we have acquired 
liabilities. These are obligations placed upon 
because of the tight fiscal situation the state isi 
All of you can rest assured that we will do the 
most to preserve the value of our assets. Ou mi 
Vival and our future depend on our ability to do! 


Paper of Missouri Southern State College, 
‘Cept during holidays and examinations 
ugh May, by students in communications as 

S expressed in The Chart do not 
Pinions of the administration, the faculty, or 





Pryor, Tina Perry, Wendy 
Jay Taylor, Gall Greenhaw, 
, Bill Swetnam 








By Daphne Massa 





[Editor's Note: The initials LJ. in this Slory are not 
"|| the actual initials of the real person.) 


The troublesome teenage years filled with acne, inferiority 
complexes, lack of self-confidence, and heartbreaks were 
| Not a normal time for LJ 
During the end of L.J.'s junior year of high school, she 
became pregnant. Fear, sorrow, and the question of how 
| to handle the situation raced through L.J.'s mind 
-|) “When | told him [the father] | was pregnant, his 
feactlon was, ‘Oops, we got caught.”" 
| The question of Marriage came up but L.J. said,“"No:' he 
}\Was too wild; he went to parties all night.” She felt 
things would be better without him 
| Like other women with an unexpected pregnancy the 
| other alternative came up—abortion."It crossed my 
mind for a second, but | am pro-life. There are some 
(cases where it can be justified but very few can be.” 
__ LJ. did not see much of the father during her pregnancy. 
nd just one month before the baby was due, he joined the 
_|/Armed Forces. “After he left for the services | started 
_| going out with someone else." 
}|| Lu. told her mother and "she cried a lot and was 




















By Daphne Massa 


_ Birthright is a donation-funded service for pregnant women. 
iL; the young woman in the story above, contacted Birthright 
or help when she found she was pregnant 

Birthright mainly tells what options a woman has available. 
The volunteers of Birthright never tell a woman it will be an easy 
or make the decision, but they show choices and even tell 
\gs that can be expected. "We never tell them what to do,” 
a Birthright spokesperson 
unwed mothers, there are two steps. 
Itst, we don't take over the responsibility of the girl's 
nts," she sald. "Secondly, we give ideas on how to tell the 
parents and encourage the woman to sort out plans. Unwed 
lmathers usually feel they've shamed their family and at this time 
they desperately need the support of the family.” 

For girls under the age of 16, there is limited help. 

We can give advice,” said the spokesperson. “But we can't 




















disappointed in me. We called family members and 
Birthright to help us make a decision as to what to 
do. | decided to keep my baby 

“| wanted to live with my grandmother, so | didn't 
have to face anyone.” 

LJ. became depressed about the Pregnancy and 
withdrew from everyone. “My best friend spread 
rumors that the father was unknown.” She lost a 
lot of friends as a result of this and from the fact 
that she was pregnant 

LJ. finished her junior year of schoo! and skipped 
the first semester of her senior year. She graduated in May 
of 1980. “I graduated with honors. | was 27th In a 
Class of 313, and was in the National Honor Society.” 

After the baby was born, LJ. became even more 
depressed. “I gained 100 pounds due to the 
rejection of the baby’s father. | started believing 
| couldn't do anything or go anywhere. There were 
| limitations on my social life." 

The baby was only a month old when Lu. had 
to go back to high school. 

“We only stayed in the hospital for two days, 
which was a kind of miracle, since the father had 
been on all kind of drugs. The father had 
previously been on morphine. But the baby was. 
in perfect health.” 

LJ. faced a lot of problems socially and 





send them out of town to a home for unwed mothers. There are 
such homes in St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Oklahoma City. They 
take care of the girl until she has the baby and gets settled in her 
plans for the future.” 

Most women who go to Birthright have financial problewms, 
“Some realise the best thing for them to do Is to put the baby up 
for adoption. When this is done the adoption agency pays all the 
medical expenses. But with abortion so prevalent there are 
fewer children available for adoption.”” 

Women who decide to keep their child and have financial pro- 
blems are able to go to the Birthright office and receive materni- 
ty clothes or clothes for the baby. Volunteers have also 
transported some girls to the homes for unwed mothers. 

In its ninth annual report Birthright shows it worked with some 
115 individuals during a one-year time span. Of these, 57 
delivered and kept their babies; 17 babies were still due at the 
time the report was issued; one baby was released for adoption; 
there were four possible abortions; 22 did not keep scheduled 








emotionally. "| was harder to get along with.» 
| have a fierce temper and found it harder to 
tolerate people.” 

The emotional stress of a new baby was taking 
its toll on L.J. also. "! was unsure that | was 
spending enough time with her and I'm scared of 
depriving her emotionally.” 

Social life for an unwed mother dwindles to a 
minimum, “Now | have to give up a lot. | always 
have to consider enough time for the baby and 
homework. | have to be a good time-juggler.”" 

Dates are even harder to come by. “There 
aren't as many dates. Once | have a date, the 
guys love the baby. They play out their father 
fantasies. Having a baby, a lot of guys think 
| am looking for a husband, that | am too wild, 
and guys don't want ‘that kind of girl.’ All 
these enter in the minds of guys—so it seems." 

Thinking back to how it started, “the blame 
Can't be put on just one person, it has to go 
back to not going to bed. Past thoughts of 
abortion or adoption; should | have; or am | happy with the 
decision | made—these all have to be forgotten.” 

LJ. Is happy with her decision of keeping the 
baby and “wouldn't trade her child for anything. 
| can't believe | had her, it’s like a babysitting 
job." 





Birthright aided L.J. — and others — in decision 


appointments or determined that Birthright’s services were.no 
longer needed. 

In addition, six requested and received financial ald. for 
medical care; 14 were referred to other agencies for counsel 
ing; two were placed in mutual assist homes; one was provided 
emergency housing; 20 were provided transportation; 72 
verification of pregnancy requests were made, and 61 were 
completed—32 positive, 29 negative; 40 clothing requests 
were filled; and 19 women received cribs, bassinets, and a 
variety of baby items. 

Women deciding to keep their babies may also find support 
from other single mothers. A midwest group called MOM 
(Mothers Outside Marriage) is for such women. Such groups 
help these mothers to feel less alone and outcast. 

Birthright offices in Joplin are located at 4th and Moffet in the 
Boy Scout Building. 


Being a married woman with a child not easy for volleyball player 


Responsibilities of most new mothers include fixing bottles 
and changing diapers, but for Bev Reynolds, it also includes 
dleyball practice. 

‘Most people say labor is easier if you are in good shape, but 

lad a very hard labor when the baby was born," she said. “! 
vas In for 16 hours before | had Robert Williams. Her husband 
Yon was able to be with her during delivery. “We went to 
pamaze classes but it was still new for him.” , 
Bev got nothing but encouragement from her husband. "He 
ls me to play. Don gets up every night with Robert, cleans 
Ne house and cooks supper, plus he works and takes Rob to 
Ne babysitter. He has taken all the responsibilities because he 
Wants me to get my degree.” 
Physical education is Bev’s major. She wants to start out 
aching in a junior high. ‘| would like to get my student 
aching assignment clase to Pineville, which | where | live. 
a 

















That way | could spend more time at home.” 

Many sacrifices must be made during the regular volleyball 
season. “The road trips are the hardest. | miss Don and Robert 
and feel | need to be home, but | had to get this out of my 
system. | love volleyball and I've been playing since the 7th 
grade.” 

“The girls on the team are real helpful. Whenever we get 
back real late from a road trip someone always offers to let me 
take a shower and sleep in their rooms. All the girls hold Robert 
and laugh at him. They really enjoy him.” 

Defense is Bev’s main role on the volleyball team. “Two of 
our main middle blockers are injured so | have to help and fill in 
for them. It's new and different, | hope to get back to my regular 
Position soon.” 

Bev gained 24 pounds while she was pregnant. She had 
some trouble getting back into shape. “Coach Pat Lipira sent us 


workout sheets for the summer. | used this and ran to get back 
in shape. At first my reflexes were slow but my vertical jumps 
were higher, The coach puts us through a lot of endurance and 
conditioning drills." . 

“Volleyball is such a mental game. You must set the pace at 
the very beginning or the other team will beat you. Our team Is 
struggling with injuries, but we sre still shooting for the national 
championships. We have the potential and a lot of talent. | 
believe in all the girls. They work hard and they keep 4 team 
unit. If we build on this, we'll do all right 

“My main priority is to get my degree. You can get priorities 
mixed up; its hard to keep them straight.” Bev plans to 
Qraduate this May. 

“Robert is a blessing for sure. | can't wait for Christmas; he 
should be walking by then.” 
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For Jim and Brenda Jackson summer in England 


By Barb Fullerton 

Heather-covered plains, cool 
climate, ancient architecture and 
the beauty of the English coun- 
tryside are why Dr. James 
Jackson, biology department, went 
to the south of England this sum- 
mer. 


“My wife had a strong interest in 
England and we have toured Euro- 
pean countries in '72 and found 
England was the most hospitable 
and liked Americans. The climate 
and the beauty are the main 
features in my viewpoint, especial- 
ly the botany, and most important 
is the friendliness of the people,” 
said Jackson. 

They spent 60 days hiking, see- 


She’s M 


By Darn McCann 


For e girl who had never been a 
high schoo! homecoming queen, be- 
ing crowned Miss Kansas T.E.E.N. 
was quite a surprise for Missouri 
Southern freshman Shari Newell. 

“T had never been in any of those 
contests. I'go to one and win,” said 
Newell 

Newell graduated valedictorian 
of her senior class in Galena, dur- 
ing which she competed in the Miss 
T.E.E.N. pageant last March. 
T.E.E.N. is an abbreviation for 
Teens Encouraging Excellance Na- 
tionally. 

Not knowing who sent her name 

* in, Newell received an application 
for the pageant. “At first I wasn't 
even going to fill out the applica- 
tion. My sister encouraged me to 
fill out the application. I said what 
the heck. Then I got excited,” she 
said. 

According to Newell, the state 
pageant is like the Miss America 
pageant, except for the swimsuit 
contest. The T.E.E.N. pageant’s 
main purpose is scholarship, bas- 
ing its decision on academics, 
talent, evening gown, interviews 
and number of volunteer hours 
each girl has put in. Age grouping 
for Miss T.E.E.N. is 12-18 years, 

‘Newell received scholarships to a 
modeling school in Topeke, @ 
secretarial fashion school in 
Nebraska and a cash scholarship of 


ing plays, meeting people, and 
viewing the country. “The English 
countryside is really ancient. The 
pathways are over 100 years old. 
They are kept up because they are 
legal footpaths,” he commented. 
They hiked in several moors 
covered with treelands of heather 
rolling plains ranging with ancient 
ruins from the bronze and iron age. 
“People like to walk the country 
because it is beautiful, green and 
the climate is moderate and cool.” 
Nights were spent with people 
from villages in a program called 
“Bed and Breakfas' Local 
villagers go to the travel agencies 
and give them their names and ad- 
dresses and give a room and a big 





iss Teen Kansas 


$1,000, which she has used to at- 
tend Southern. 

“They asked me several ques- 
tions about my activities, hobbies 
and a question about the principal 
resources of Kansas. I can’t 
remember what I answered.”” 

Newell said she felt no pressure 
from her parents at any point, but 
at the pageant it was different. “I 
‘was so nervous after my piano solo, 
that walking across the stage, 
where it was dark, I didn’t see the 
microphone, and I halfway fell, but 
caught myself with my hands. 
Luckily the lights were out and 
judges didn't see me.”” 

Ending the three days of com- 
petition, the crowning moments 
couldn't have been a more exiting 
time for Newell. ‘It was a complete 
surprise,” she said. “My mouth 
dropped open and stayed that way 
for a while after they announced 
my name. My parents just about 
dropped dead! It took a week to 
soak in.’ 

Newell says being Miss Kansas 
T.E.E.N. bas helped her self- 
confidence, ‘‘not an overcon- 
fidence,”’ she said. 

“L notice I have matured. When 
people come up to me, I play like I 
know them because they know who 
Tam and they talk like they know 
me, I just try to be real friendly.” 

“Guys I've never known before 
have wanted to take me out. I 
think they just want to show how 





Suzy Freeman 


breakfast to tourists for about five 
pounds ($10) a person per night. 
“We did the same thing years ago 
and stayed with some of the same 
people. We met people with dif- 
ferent jobs such as an off-shore oil 
rigger, a fashion industrialist, 
truck driver and a Welsh welder, 
Jackson said. 

Unemployment rates are high 
and people are blaming it on the 
common market which is the 
restrictions on trade with other 
European countries. 

There is a 15 percent tax on 
everything a person buys. The Ne- 
tional Health Insurance pays all 
bills with free quality medical care 


proud they are ofme,"’ said Newell. 

She also said that people take 
more of an interest in her. "People 
are always calling wanting to give 
me some volunteer work.” 

“My parents, they're always the 
same...proud. You know how 
parents are. They just try to treat 
me the same way.” 

There is a code of conduct that 
Newell has to follow set by the 
HIGA Corporation, who sponsors 
the pageant. The girls can do 
anything they want, but do have to 
watch what they say. They must 
also check with HIGA to make 
sure it is all right to endorse any 
commercial items. 

Newell cites her beauty qualifica- 
tions as,"'I'm a real sensitive per- 
son and real sensitive to people. If 
they're upset, I'll be there and try 
to make them feel better or help 
them out.”” 

Even though she’s undecided 
about her major, her number one 
priority is her education,“My 
whole future rests on my educa- 
tion,” she said. 

‘The next step for Newell is the 
national competition in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., Nov. 28. 

“At nationals, the girls know 
what it’s all about. At state, the 
girls really didn’t know what to ex- 
pect,”’ Newell said. 

“I don’t know what they'll think 
of me at nationals. I think if I win, 
I could do good job representing 
Kansas and the nation,” she said. 











By Joy Taylor 


Finding a place to sit in most 
Ares be difficult, so being 
in a class with only six people 
would be a welcome change. But 
before you get your schedule 
changed, you might want to know 
something; six people are all they 
let in. And according to Suzy 
Freeman, a third year student, it 


requires a bit more dedication q 


than do other classes. 

**You have to know what you're 
getting into, because if a patient 
comes into the emergency room 
and he’s all messed up, you have 
to be able to handle that. If you 
don’t like working with sick peo 
ple, people who are going to be do- 
ing a lot of complaining, because 
they don’t feel good or are just 
crabby, then you don't belong.” 

Freeman is commenting on an 
elite class offered by Southern, 
radiology. Radiology is the use of 
x-rays to diagnose and treat 
diseases. It is her first year of the 
class and the idea of taking this 
class didn't pop into her head 
overnight. 

“Tt started in high school, in my 
health occupations classes. We 
took tours and that was the area I 
found most interesting. My first 
two years of college I was taking 
classes for physical therapy, 
because I had the idea that maybe 
that was what I wanted to do. But 
then I made up my mind for sure, 
and I chose radiology.” 

The radiology class is an on-site 
learning experience, which is con- 
ducted through St. John's 
hospital. The students are allow- 
ed hands-on experience, helping 
with X-ray procedures and 
assisting doctors and radiology 
technicians. But just wanting in 
the class doesn't get you in 
Freeman explained the procedure 
used to choose those allowed in. 

“Out of the 20 people that ap- 
plied, only six were let in. We in- 
terviewed last April, and found 
‘out who made it in May... . There 
was no testing, but we had to 
have three letters of recommenda- 
tion We also talked to the in- 
structor, Wiley Beals. 

“We go in from 7 to 9;30 in the 
morning for our clinical training. 
We are right there with the 
technologists, observing what 
they are doing, and we're posi- 


for ell people from the government. 

“We rented a car which was one 
of the best ways to run around and 
gasoline was $3.50 a gallon,” said 
Jackson. 

All the little towns had markets 
twice a week. “It’s like a flea 
market. A person can buy 
anything from food to clothes and 
trinkets. Most of the markets were 
established in the medievial times 
and were chartered (given a license) 
by the queen and king,” according 
to Jackson. 

Village churches would reflect 
the village history because of their 
age. Some were 8000-9000 years 
old and made of stone. “The ar- 


McCann Photo 
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i the patients. « -- 
eat jut ing in class. You 
ve to see it done. 
mike most things connected 
with college, these classes cont 
money. Because radiology he 
special course, there are est 
costs. Perhaps the most Ce 
ding was the cost of the b a 
Freeman has 00 scholarship, 
defer the costs, which can ‘add up 


ickly. 

rece a hundred dollars extra 
for the first semester, plus we 
have to buy books and ca 
One threevolume set cost $ g 
and a radium physics book cos 
about $20. There are also more 
books we will have to buy as We 
ogress. 

mthe 24-month program runs 
straight through, with two weeks 
off each year. The first year she 
will get the six basic holidays ‘and 
time off can be arranged. But dur- 
ing the second year, the students 
must work through some of those 

es . 

oT es she had some worries 
about how the staff end how the 
doctors would treat them, as they 
were just first-time students: 
‘There was also the fear that is 
common to all first-time students, 
the fear of the unknown. - 

“At first it was overwhelming, 
On our first day of dlinical train- 
ing, we basically didn't know 
anything. And my technologist 
was talking over my head most of 
the time and she knew it, but she 
thought I should be exposed to 
this material. The people up there 
are really great. They are already 
making jokes at 7 in the morning, 
which seems too early to make 
jokes."” 

‘After the course is complete, 
she plans to continue her educa- 
tion and move out of the area to a 
larger one because, though the 
course offers many opportunities, 
you must get the training in 
Catscanning elsewhere. 

Some advice towards those 
wanting in? Freeman feels that 
waiting to take the class is a wise 
decision. 

"] think it’s a good idea to have 
some of your basics out of the way 
first. Because it would have been 
8 lot harder for me if I didn’t. 
and you have to enjoy it. If you 
don't like people, you don't 
belong.” 


chitecture is from all the styles of 

























the centuries and I recommend 
people to see them if they go to 
England. 

“England has many good beers. 
Each county produces 300-400 dif- 
ferent kinds of beers.” 

One of the best places to eat is a 
pub. “It is different than bars. It is 
a family place and they let in dogs 
and cats. The food is good and they 
serve lots of chips (french fries) and 
peas,” he says. 

Another entertainment that 
Jackson enjoyed was the plays, 
“One was a promenade play where 
the audience moves from scene to 
scene and gets involved with the 
plot. Some scenes are acted in the 











middle of the audience. Also e play 
was done in the Middle English 
language which was half Frend 
and English German. It was a fas, 
moving exciting story.” 

He also visited London which be 
commented was too crowded ani 
had a fair amount of crime. 

He went to the Butser Iron Ag. 
Farm, a reconstruction of a fam 
before Christ was born. A botanis, 
who runs it is doing experiments 
on ancient crops and how thy 
grew without pesticides and he 
bicides. 

“Someday I would like tog 
back and do a summer's research 
there,”’ replied Jackson. 








Shari Newel 








By Sherry Grissom 


| Jacqueline Warren has devoted 
fmost of her life to art. Her interest 
was cultivated while attending 
Flementary school and has remain- 
ved with her ever since. 

Currently an exhibit of pain- 
gs, drawings, and mixed media 
iby the assistant professor of art at 
Drury College in Springfield, is be- 
fing shown at the Balcony Gallery 
fof the Spiva Art Center. 


Lion Pride 
to begin tour 
of schools 


| Lion Pride Marching Band will 
ibe boarding two chartered school 
pbuses at 3:15 tomorrow afternoon 
Hor El Dorado Springs. 
“Purpose of the trip is “to pro- 
ple good relationships between 
i Southern and area com- 
" stated Pete Havely, 
ad director. 

“Another reason for the trip is for 
be sake of recruiting new band 
members. ‘Each of these schools 
bye are going to has a good band, 
ind we hope to gain some of these 
band members as a result of these 

ips," said Havely. 

‘The band will also take a trip to 
McDonald high school Friday, Oct. 
22 for the same purposes. 
“Unfortunately we have only 
en travel money to do two of 
these," said Havely. 

"Havely seems to have optimistic 
lings about this year's band. “I 
nk the band is doing very well, 

probably better than last year's 
band and last year’s band was 8 
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THE BEST AND LATEST 
IN VIDEO GAMES 


“T had imaginative teachers and 
I believe that is when I first 
became interested in it. 

“TI like to combine all forms of 
art; I am interested in all media,”’ 
she said But her work consists 
mostly of paintings and drawings 

Her art has been exhibited 
throughout the United States, and 
she has been a recipient of grants 
and awards for those works. 

Warren received an undergradu- 
ate degree from Southwest 
Missouri State University in 


Springfield and a master of fine 
arts from Arizona State University 
in Tempe 

She currently teaches painting, 
dtawing, printmaking, and design 
at Drury. She also has conducted 
workshop at Pittsburg State 
University, SMSU, and Southern. 

Warren is impressed with 
Southern’s art department. “I 
believe it has grown tremendously, 
and I believe the students are for- 
tunate to have such a qualified 
staff,” she said. 


Jacqueline Warren 


When moving from San Diego to 
Springfield, Warren was not expec- 
ting to find many artists. "I am 
amazed at the number of artists 
that I have met from the 
metropolitan areas,” she said. 

“There is so much in the field of 
art to do that there is not much 
time to do anything else. I feel if I 
have the time to water ski, I have 
time to be working on my art. I do 
travel and that gives me inspira- 
tion for series." 


Oppenheim to speak Tuesday night 


The Right Honorable Sally Op- 
penheim, Conservative member of 
the British parliament, will lecture 
at 8 pm Tuesday in Taylor 
Auditorium. Oppenheim's ap- 
pearance is sponsored by the Cam- 
pus Activities Board and the lec 
ture is open to the public with no 
admission charge. 

Oppenheim was elected Conser- 
vative member of parliament for 
Gloucester in 1970, winning the 
seat from Labour for the first time 
in 25 years. From 1972-74, she 


served as chairman of the Conser- 
vative Parliamentary Committee 
on consumer affairs. In 1974 she 
was appointed front bench opposi- 
tion spokesman on prices and con- 
sumer protection. 

Prime Minister Margaret That- 
cher appointed her to the shadow 
cabinet in 1975 as shadow 
secretary of state for prices and 
consumer protection From 1979 
until her resignation in early 1982, 
she served as minister of state for 
consumer affairs and tourism at 


the department of trade and as a 


Debate teams finish fourth 
in Oklahoma City tournament 


Missouri Southern's debate 
squad finished last week's 
Okishoma Christian College tour- 
nament in Oklahoma City in fourth 
place. 

Carmen Tucker and Mike 
Schellen came in fourth, as did 
Randy Doenning and Kerl 
Zachary. Tucker and Schellen lost 
in to the University 
of Arkansas, while Doenning and 
Zachary were defeated by Central 
State University of Edmond, Okla. 







Mike and Jean Stevenson had a 
244 record, and Martha Walker and 
Mary Hamilton participated in 
prose and poetry, Hamilton miss- 
ing the finalists in poetry by one 
point. 

“We had two top teams out of 
eight teams in the tournament that 
drew 40 schools, and we did very 
well The kids had close rounds, 
and the competition was the 
hardest we faced all year,” said 
Richard Finton, debate coach. 


| DON'S GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUS BARN 


624-5750 | 





3¥4 miles south of I-i4 on 71 
wn right and go 3 miles on Spurgeon Road 


Shop coveralls $8.50 a pair 
Jungle boos (new) $24.95 


Camouflage thing 
Guncses 


Hunting caps and gloves 
Stadium pads 5.50 each 
Long sleeve shins $2.50 each 
New shipment of backpacks $7.95 
Farigue pans “$4-S0-$10.50 
Fred jackes $20.00 
eee | 
White pants and shins $1.98 choice 
GOOD QUALITY FOR LESS MONEY 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEKII! 


member of Her Majesty's Privy 
Council. She was responsible for 
legislation affecting product safety 
and consumer education and for 
the administration of policy on all 
competition and anti-trust mat- 
ters 

Being « well-known radio and 
television personality in Britain, 
she frequently appears on talk 
shows and interview programs 
She recently completed a 
ministerial visit to the U. S. to pro- 
mote British tourism. 
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felt workshop 


“Everything a person needs to 
know about making a felted wool 
fabric may be learned during the 
Feltmaking Workshop," says 
Layne Goldsmith, who will con 
duct the demonstration at Spiva 
Art Center Saturday. The 
workshop, which will include lec 
ture, demonstration, and hands-on 
experience, is scheduled from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. There is no fee for 
the workshop, which is open to the 
public, but interested persons are 
asked to call the Center to reserve 
class space. 

Feltmaking is an expressive 
medium, much like painting, accor- 
ding to Goldsmith. The artist may 
combine colors and felting techni- 
ques for creating flat surfaces 
and/or layers of felted wool fabric. 
Goldsmith begins the process with 
bats of wool which she dyes herself. 

The piece is planned in advance, 
much like a painting or sculpture, 
4s to color harmonies and textural 
variations. 

The felting process includes 
soaping and wetting the wool. This 
allows the individual fibers to 
stand out and then lock together as 
they are rolled and compressed. 
‘The soap is rinsed out and the piece 
allowed to dry. The shrinkage 
which occurs causes a further bon- 
ding of the fibers. 

Participants in the workshop will 
learn the history of feltmaking as 
well as the techniques for making 


felted wool fabric, which bears no 
resemblance to the felt purchased 
in fabric or dime stores. Each par- 
ticipant will produce his own piece 
of felted wool. 

Goldsmith is currently an assis- 
tant professor of art at Southwest 
Missouri State University. She 
received a bachelor of arts degree 
and a master of arts degree in tex- 
tile design from San Jose State 
University. She earned a master of 
fine arts degree from Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. She has taught at 
Michigan State University, Lans- 
ing Community College, the 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts, 
and Ohio State University. 

She has exhibited extensively in- 
duding a oneperson show at 
Dayton Art Institute in 1982; 
“Marietta College Crafts 
National" in Marietta, O., in 1981; 
and “Feltmaking” at the American 
Craft Museum in New York in 
1980, Her work is represented in 
several public and private collec- 
tions including the Standard Oil 
Company and Hartford Insurance 
Group. 

The feltmaking workshop is be- 
ing presented in conjunction with 
the “Directions: Fabric and Fiber"’ 
exhibit on display at Spiva Art 
Center through Oct. 24. 

Financial assistance for the ex: 
hibit and workshop has been pro- 
vided by the Missouri Arts Coun- 
cil 


Primary school cultivates Warren’s interest 2 Harold Lloyd films 


to be shown in B.S.C. 


Herold LLoyd will star in the 
comedies ‘'Safety Last” and “Hot 
Water" to be shown at 7:30 p.m 
Tuesday in the Connor Ballroom of 
Billingsly Student Center. This is 
the second program of the Interna- 
tional Film Festival 

“Safety Last” and “Hot Water” 
are major works from the rich 
period of American comedy in the 
1920's. There are no dull stretches, 
either in plot or in comedy. There is 
an abundant variety of humor, 
ranging from the pathos of Lloyd’s 
attempts to impress his girl by 


| pretending to be a high-powered 


executive when he is still a humble 
clerk, to the fast knock-about of a 
department store sale. Other 
humorous moments include the 
subleties of paying the landlady 
her overdue rent and the speed and 
pep of a mad race through the 
Streets to arrive at work on time 
which is all climaxed by Lloyd’s in- 
credible building-climbing ex- 
perience. 

The famous cliff-hanging scenes 
performed without a double and 
without the aid of technical 


trickery, still thrill while they 
amuse, for they are obviously real, 
Cunning camera work conceals the 
fact the LLoyd is working with net 
and some of the shots were taken 
on a building that appeared to be 
much higher than it really was. 

But even knowing how these 
amazing scenes were shot doesn't 
make them any less impressive, 
especially since Lloyd had 
previously lost fingers on one 
hand. 


He used a rubber glove on that 
hand and it invariably passed 
undetected. Although Lloyd's “for- 
mula” comedies lacked the inven- 
tions of Charlie Chaplin and Buster 
Keaton, they were wonderfully 
polished, expertly manipulated, 
and drew audiences happily back 
for more. 

Admission is $1.50 for adults 
and $1 for senior citizens and 
students. Children are admitted 
free when accompanied by an 
adult. Season tickets for the re- 
maining 11 film programs are on 
sale at $5 for adults or $4 for senior 
citizens and students. 


PhotoSpiva judge to speak Tuesday 


Olivia Parker, of Manchester, 
Mass., will be guest lecturer at 8 
p.m. on Tuesday at Spiva Art 
Center. 

Parker is a photographer and the 
author of the book Signs of Life 
and several articles on 
photography. She will serve as 
juror of Photospiva ‘82, a 


Parker earned a bachelor of arts 
degree in history of art from 
Wellesley College. Presently, she is 
affiliated with Brent Sikkema, 
Inc., 8 Boston gallery. Her work 
has been exhibited extensively, in- 
cluding one-person exhibitions in 
London, Paris, Stockholm and at 
the Weston Gallery in Carmel, 


photographic competitive exhibi- Calif. 


tion opening Oct. 31 at the Art 
Center. 

Subject of the lecture will be Ms. 
Parker's own work: her progres- 
sion from painter to photographer, 
her techniques and photographic 
style. Her current interest is in ar- 
ranged still life. Her work appears 
primarily as dyetransfer color 
prints made from Polaroid 
originals. 





| Christopher Columbus 
once was heard to say, 


Parker is the recipient of several 
grants, the most recently awarded 
in 1981 by the Photographic 
Resource Center, Boston. She has 
served as panelist and jurist for 
several competitions, including the 
Polaroid Employee Competition. 
She has lectured and conducted 
many workshops both here and 
abroad. 


““My greatest discovery 


was the 
LIONCREST 


APARTMENTS’’ 


‘or more information call 782-0885 


$175 per mo. 





Her work is represented in- 
numerous public and private collec- 
tions among which are the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Na- 
tional Museum of Australia, the 
Israel Museum, the International 
Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House, and the Polaroid 
Collection. 

The lecture is open to the public 
free of charge and is being 
presented with financial assistance 
from the Missouri Arts Council. 

Spiva Art Center is located in the 
Fine Arts Building on the 
Southern campus. 

The Art Center Center will be 
closed on Oct. 12 and 13 for the 
judging of "Photospiva ‘82” 


Student Rep. Needed 
to promote our annual Spring 
Break trips to Florida and our 
Winter Ski Trips. 
Representatives receive Free 
Trips. 

Call or write: 


COASTAL TOURS INC 
P.O. BOX 68 
OAK FOREST, ILLINOIS 
60452 


(312) 535-3212 








¥ Ine Chary t 


It's a 


wonderful 


Sound 


After an absence of almost two 
years onthe touring curcuit, Chicago 
has returned to the road and on Tues- 
day night they made a'stop at Joplin’s 
Memorial Hall 


Robert Lamm 








Members Pete Cetera, Bill 
Champlin, Lee Loughnane, Walter 
Parazaider, Danny Seraphine, Robert 
Lamm, and James Pankow are rock- 


Molls first “big band” with unique 
multi-talented sounds from 
keyboards, guitars, trumpet, trom- 


bone and woodwinds. They have pro- 
Ved their ability to adapt to changing 
times by their hit songs for over 15 
years 

College audiences are very impor- 
tant to their tours because they make. 
up 75 percent offtheir concerts. “It 
has always been different from the 
public, Tolme, it is more of an event 





Chicago: 





feeling when conce 
pus and the built-in audie 
each other and this allows 
said Robe 





and craziness Lan 
keyboard player 
Their “big band" Instrument 





sound is differ 
other groups. Says James Pan 
trombonist, “Our group wa: 
formulated in the beginning 
the best players for each in 





when ¢ 








alway 











and/ strong vocals. In many bands 
vocals is the primary thing, but in our: 
is elite and many are In 
strumental 
Much of the instrum: ha: 







jo do with the backg 
people in the band, “In the beginning, 
brass rock Was very unusual in the 
late sixties and early seventie: 
ploneers in the instrumental rock-n- 
roll and it still carries through today 
said/Lamm 

The band sound remains intact 
However, this is 1982 and differen 
approaches had to be tak 

We devote more time to 
electric keyboards and the b 
still an important part of our music 
Dut we use it in a differen 
instrumental strength has 
been the trademark of Ch 
the music is the result of the p 
Who play it, so that is what Ch 
is,"-said Lamm 

AS individuals, they are becoming 
more recognized’ with 
associated with just the group name 
The sheer length of time that the band 
has been together and in the spotlight 
has helped bring popularity to them 
a5 people. 

"We can go lo places and not be 












































fruits of our lab 





y didn't intentionally 


usically a 





Orummer Danny 


Everyone has their 





and a per 
opinions, and 
material, that 


i's us because there Is 





C tall mu: 
Chicago was the firs 





um document 








and be anonyr 
at the same time. Rod Stewart 


cease 






















what 








one-million records or “go platinum 
mbia Records, Their new 


Is released on the Full Moon 





relationship between the 
band and the label had gone slagna 
that they really did 
eve in us and therefore, our last 
rds were not promoled 
said Lamm. “It 
ange and 
to make a change a: 


t @ mutual 











worked out well 
was just tim 
wante 


adly as we did 














aphine said. "We gave them 14 








a including two greatest hits 
ords and | think the thri 

after a dozen albums 
| didn't think they 

be strong all. thos 





sutprised then when ¥ 
said Pankow 

¥ album 9 
ess, selling over 50,000 
Still going strong on 









je believe in this album 
and energy was 
fe didn't miss a note of skip 
beat. This album Is a result of a 
weath of fresh air. We were free 
we had no label and we had it 
nished product and took it to 
the market place to try to sell It. Full 
d it and pi The 
album pleased us very much, but that 
is an understatement,” said Paskow. 
nally, |'m always pleasantly 
surprised when an album becomes 
successful, but what is not surprising 
he quality of the music. Tome, it's 
better fo maintain an attitude of pride 
in music,” said Lamm. 





ime and 









































of the rock bands forming in 
the sixties and seventies would not be 
siclans it it was not for the Beatles 
popularity,” Lamm said. 

| prefer to listen to a jazz drummer 
rather than Ringo Starr, but there is a 
1 his approach to his 














jot to learn, 
playing with the Beatles,” said 
Seraphine 

Today's music is changing to a 


more contemporary style with mellow 
Iyrics; and with Chicago's blend of 
2 and rock talents, they hope {0 go 
rin this decade 

‘Music business in going back to 
the Renaissance; pop music is hoping 
for another Beatles or Elvis. Everyone 
wants to be in the mainstream. Hop- 
fully, we will be there when it comes 
Miwe-cor tor grow, likelwe have 
over the years, then we are doing a 






















00d job." said Pankow. 
Mello tunes do well Lamm 


aid,"there is a need for beautiful 
melody in pop music." 

Look al the charts and see what 
ining. Soll songs are doing the 
st with their mellow lyrics and 
lodies and there is not a whol 























of changes as {ar as music goes, 
said Seraphine 
Every concert audience is different. 
ather they are large of smal. 


‘Small audiences appreciate i! more 
because they don't get many artists 
In large cities they get five arti 
every week. bul in Joplin, we are ex- 
cited to be here becai People ap- 
preciate it more because they don't 
gel a chance to see groups all the 
time," said Lamm 

The Beatles and jazz have influen 
ed Chicago in creating their music 












































N recently discovered 
ngs, "Just You 
writlen as a wedding git for his 











being used in high schol and cag 
adualio I's a nice feeling yf 
able 10 wrile a song people nif 


elale 





I's a very personaly 
and many people are inspired 5} 





Champlin 
















W's an individual etfort to cont 
S for their songs. “You couk| 
going to the bathroom or walirg 
dog and an idea will come to 
head and Instantly you record fi} 
Paper. It's a constant process, 
Pankow. "When a song if inst 
S presented to the band and 
they add their magic touches) 
song comes alive.” 











James Pankow, trombone 
Walter Parazaider, saxophone, 
and Lee Loughnane on the i} 
pat [above] thrilled Tuesday 
night's audience with theif 
fenditions of hit songs from 
Over 15 years. 

Robert Lamm, Danny Soraphi 
and James Pankow [below] 
tespond to questions during 
@ press conference prior t0 
the concert 
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SPORTS 


Lions Slay Washburn, 
20-0 win & | 


begins : ie 
CSIC play 


Missouri Southern defeated 
WWashbura University of Topeka 
96m 8 CSIC opener last Satur- 
day night and being a conference 
pant made it “the most impor- 
win,” according to Head 

, Jim Frazier. 
ee Lions held a 30 lead 
hout three quarters and ex- 
poded in the fourth quarter for 17 


















prepare to ‘Killa Gorilla’ 





















ts. 
Pop tke final play of the second 
erry Dobbs’ 20-yard field 
gave the Lions’ a three-point 
fad at the half. With 13:48 left in 
, Dobbs connected once 
sore, this time from 35 yards out 
Mbe Ichabods’ offense could not 
empare as they had nine first 
fomns and 78 passing yards com- 
to Southern’s 28 first downs 
fod 261 passing yards, Frazier said 
hist Southern’s offensive game 
Herlved into the pass. We were 
jag to the inside ond they 
foverloaded inside 60 we went out- 





















Southern was, however, plagued 

by offensive penalties for most of 

ibe first three quarters. With 11:46 

pi Marty Schoenthaler connected 

Wfrith wide receiver, Bruce Long, on 

fy SSyard touchdown pass. Long 

ifeded the night with 11 receptions js 
162 yards. 

MuiJback D.K. Bullock scored the 
Hlioss' final touchdown with 6:24 
feftin the game. Rich Snyder's in- 

tion of a deflected Washburn 

is by safety Glen Baker set up 
be touchdown. 
Mark Stufflebeam’s punting 
mt the Ichabods deep in their 
Bterritory most of the game as r 
nted five times for an average 
145.4 yards. 
fashburn used a triple option 
fiesse, the first Southern had seen 
year, but after a few minor 
fsive adjustments the Lions’ 
patrolled the game once more. For 
be secund straight time the Lions’ 
posted a shut-out and as 
Her said, Southern's strong 
pnt bas “‘always been defense.” 























is “Killa-Gorilla Week” 
by the Campus Ac- 
L It is to get the 
Into high spirit for Satur- 
 (cotball game with Pittsburg 
University. 
hy Lay, director of student 
es, said, “We are selling 


Frazier credited Washburn as 
plying with great emotion and 
pihusiasm; it can be an equalizing 
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Ip get it going.” The and sce it,".said Lay. 

oh ae Renn cantar, in CAB encourages all of the clubs 
the Lion’s Den at $4 each. to make a banner for this Gorilla 

A pep rally and an official “Killa- Warfare. Highlighting this warfare 
Gorilla” service will be held at is the chance for a club to win a 
12:15 tomorrow in front of Billings- spirit trophy by being the best 
ly Student Center. ‘It should bein- cheerers. Registration will end at 4 
teresting; you will have to come p.m. tommorrow in BSC room 102. 


Harold Nonifalise goes up and over the pile on a 3rd quar 
the first 










Dlay. He picked up 
\d kept alive @ scoring drive, 





wn ani 


‘Shirts help build spirit for big game 


Lay said, “The reason we are do- 
ing this is because Pittsburg 
always has high enthusiam when 
playing us, so we are going to do 


“the same.” 


Even if you don’t belong to a 
club, wear your shirt and help 
“Killa-Gorilla’’, she advised 





Gringo 
as defensive end Mi 


0 hole 
Petal (8 


feated 










J Southern defensive 
tackle Rich Skaggs (73) 
the first conlerence 


ight, 20-0. 


Border warfare to resume in 14-year rivalry 


Lions ready to even 
series with P.S.U. 


Missouri Southern will take on 
the defending champions of the 
CSIC, Pittsburg State University 
Saturday night in Fred G. Hughes 
Stadium. The two have been rivals 
since 1968 when Southern became 
8 four-year school and have played 
14 times, with Pittsburg having a 
7-6-1 advantage. 

Coach Jim Frazier sees the game 
as resting on three things: “It will 
~ome down to defense, the kicking 
game and ball control.” He also 
said, that Pittsburg had “No glar- 
ing weaknesses, but the human fac- 
tor must always be considered on 
both sides.” 

The Gorillas of Pittsburg have a 
strong defense and have given up a 
high of 11 yards rushing a game. 
“We will have to play with great 
emotion and intensity, get good 
field position and have no turn- 
overs,” Frazier said. 

Some of the statistics of the 
Lion-Gorilla match-up as follows: 

Missouri Southern’s total of- 
fense after four games is 954 yards 
rushing and 750 yards passing for 
8 total of 1704 yards with an 
average of 426 yards. After three 
games Pittsburg State has 571 
yards rushing and 918 yards pass- 
ing for 1089 total yards with a 363 
yard average. 

In passing offense the Lions 
have 66 completions out of 115 at- 
tempts for five touchdowns and a 
total of 750 yards. On the other 
hand, the Gorillas have 30 comple- 
tions of 63 attempts for 0 
touchdowns and a total of 518 
yards. 

In individual passing statistics, 
Marty Schoenthaler, Missouri 


Southern, has completed 48 of 81 
attempts for 546 yards after three 
games. Danny Davenport, Pitts- 
burg, has completed 18 of 40 at- 
tempts for 261 yards after three 
games. 

Bruce Long, Southern, has 24 
receptions and four touchdowns for 
350 yards in individual receiving 
after four games. Long averages 
14.6 yards per carry and 87.5 yards 
per game. 

Greg Cobble, Pittsburg, has 7 
receptions and 0 touchdowns for 
185 yards after three games, Cob- 
ble averages 26.4 yards per carry 
and 61.7 yards per game. 

In offensive rushing Southern's 
Harold Noirfalise has 78 attempts, 
444 yards, 15.7 yards per carry 
with five touchdowns for an 
average of 111 yards. D.K. Bullock 
has 51 attempts, 271 yards, 5.3 
yards per carry with four 
touchdowns and an average of 67.8 
yards. 

Pittsburg’s Rodney Lewallen 
has 36 attempts for 165 yards and 
4.6 yards per carry. He has two 
touchdowns and an average of 55 
yards. Cebron Robinson has 41 at- 
tempts, 153 yards and 3.7 yards 
Per carry with two touchdowns and 
an average of 51 yards. 

On the total defensive side, Pitts- 
burg has 71 yards rushing and 378 
yards pessing for a total of 449 
yards, with a 149.7 yard average. 
Southern has 285 yards rushing 
and 546 yards passing for a total of 
831 yards and an average of 207.8 
yards, 

The action gets under way at 
7:30 p.m. at Hughes Stadium. 
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Volleyball 


By Judie Burkhalter 


Southern’s volleyball squad, 
ranked 19th nationally in the 
NAIA, Tuesday defeated their 
crose-state rivals from Pittsburg in 
three game match, winning 
18-16, 15-7 and 15-12. Leading the 
‘Lions were Lisa Cunningham with 
48 paints and 20 completed serves, 
‘Tina Roberts with 14 kills and Cin- 
dy Lowth with two block points. 

‘Southern looked tough, although 
their weak blocking and loose of- 
ficiating allowed long rallies by 
Pittsburg that provided for 
closer match than the scores 
revealed. The Lion rotation looked 
stronger with the return of middle 
blocker/hitter Becky Gettemeier 
and Cindy Lowth, who was 
recovering from the flu. Nancy Jor- 
dan remained sidelined but will 
begin practice this week. 

A varied line-up to “utilize the 
players’ specialties," according to 
Coach Pat Lipire, is taking form. 
Cunningham and Jo Swearengen 
‘Primarily set the ball, with Roberts 
used’as an all-round hitter. Bev 
Reynolds and Missy Stone 

jalize in back-row defensive 
play with Lil Hawthorne, Lowth 
and Gettemeier used as offensive 
hitters. 

‘This past weekend at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-St. Louis 12-team 
invitational “Southern had a very 
good tournament,” according to 
Lipira. “To do so well against such 
big schools is very good." 
‘Southern finished in a tie for third 
with the University of Ohio— 
‘Miami after falling to the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska—Omaha in the 
‘semi-finals 6-15 and 11-15. Also et- 
tending the tournament were three 
NCAA Division I schools, five 
Division II schools and four NAIA 
teams. 

Swearengen was named to the 
all-tournament team and led 
Southern in many categories 
throughout the tourney. In the 
semi-final match, she led in total 
points with 19, 10 of which were 
assists. 


Baker University captured first 
place in its own golf tournament 
last Friday. Missouri Southern 
won fifth place with a score of 329. 
Other team scores were Kansas 
University with second place 324, 
Washburn with 325, and Kansas 
‘State in fourth with 327. Baker 
University scored a 319. 

Doug Harvey led the Lions with 
a score of 80. Steve Kelly got 82, 
Steve Schwartz scored 84, Mark 
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Unger scored 87 and Bruce Phillips 
got 83. 

The Lions will compete in 
another tournament tomorrow at 
Park College. "Park should be 
favored because they have the 
home course, but Baker University 
is always tough,” said coach Ran- 
dy Sohosky. 

Missouri Southern, two weeks 
ago, took first place in the Central 
Missouri State University Golf 
Tournament. Steve Kelly led the 
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ad ranked 19th 





Jo Anna Swearingen looks on as Becky Gettemeier deflects a spike in the 
first game against Pittsburg State University on Tuesday night 


Southern golfers place fifth at Baker 


Lions with a oneoverpar 72. 

“We shot 300 as a team to tie 
with CMSU. We then had a one 
hole playoff. Al five of my boys 
made the par 3 so I was really 
proud of them,” said Sohosky. 
CMSU finished the playoff round 
with two over par which boosted 
Missouri Southern to the cham- 
pionship. 

Other Southern players were 
Doug Harvey with a 73, Jeff 
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Harris-Stowe downs soccer Lions 3-0 


Harris-Stowe handed Missouri 
‘Southern its second loss of the soc- 
cer season and the University of 
Arkansas—Fayetteville forfeited 
its game to the Lions last week. 
‘The Lions now are 3-1-1 in District 
16 play. 

Mike Bryson scored Missouri 
Southern’s only goal on an assist 
by John Crimmins. All three goals 
for Harris Stowe were scored by 


Walster 77, Bruce Phillips 78, and 
Scott McLenzie 81. “'I only take 
five players to each tournament So 
we have qualifying rounds to see 
who earns the right to go,” said 
Sohosky. 

Southern will play in three more 
tournaments this fall and eight to 
ten next spring. 

Baker University in Lawrence, 
Kan, will be the next stop for the 
Lions. 


Doug Nitsch. Two of the goals 
were assisted by Frank Schlenk 
and the third was on a penalty 
shot. 

Goalie Larry Busk returned to 
action this Saturday and recorded 
three saves. Busk had been sidelin- 
ed by an injury to his forehead. 

Last Thursday Arkansas Univer- 
Sity failed to show up for its game 









Four teams Survive 
to ‘second season’ 


By Jim Taylor 


re mmphatic expression made famous 
wt ae i 1882 Major Teague easel 2 
ind stange plays, four teams have suns 
a year of Se ead nate for baseball's “second ae 
the 162-game s of mediocrity the St. Louis Cardinals have CabArey 
ae eS title: The last time the Cards participated in pos 
1968, the year before the two division system, when they wa 
play was 1 nt and lost fo Detroit in the World Series, 
nek a m to win the Western Division under the present 
wa Braves who fell victim to “those Amazin’ Mets” of 
was + division playoffs, This year the Braves survived a scare fog 
io nes aed prepared to face the Cardinals in the playots 
Sane season the Braves took the season series from the Cay 
7-5 but only one game Was decided by more ane ‘two runs. 

Going into the playotts both teams have solid starting line-ups, Kas 
Hemandez, Willie McGee and Lonnie Smith have enjoyed .300 years 4 
the plate and have been the pacesetters on the Cardinal club. A 
possesses a potent lineup headed by centerfielder Dale Murphy [36 
fo9 RBI] and steady first baseman Chris Chambliss. The other big ba | 
Bob Homer is recuperating from an elbow Injury and probably wan} 





*HO-LEE CO! 
caster Hatry Caray 














ee both teams possess high powered offenses, the deciding fx, 
tor will be the pitching. The Cards appear to pave, more depth with Jog 
quin Andujar (15-10, 2.47 ERA] and Bob Forsch anchoring the sta 
eiatt_ Alter Phil Niekro, you have to start searching for another stopper gy 
the Atlanta club. Manager Joe Torre used nine pitchers in a starting rg 
throughout the year and it almost cost them the division. The bullpen as 
{goes 10 the Redbirds for one reason: Bruce Sutter. Except for a ming 
‘slump in July, Sutter has been a slalwart in the pen and Manager White, 
Herzog will not hesitate to use his “No.1 fireman 

Many playolf games come down to the bench. The Cardinals ay 
stronger here, 100, with Dane lorg and Steve Braun trom the let side, ag 
David Green and Gene Tenace providing the punch from the right. One 
the Braves use Biff Pocoroba and Bob Watson their bench begins 5 
break. Result: St Louis three games to one. 

For those of you who enjoy home runs and high scores, here ig 
series for you. It statistics can be trusted there should be plenty q 
fireworks when the Milwaukee Brewers ride into Gene Autry’s Anchen 
ranch to tangle with his California Angels. 

The teams split their 12 games during the year, sometimes win 
unusual results. The most peculiar play of the season occured in Jing 
when both teams went into the tenth inning tied at five. The Angels’ ag 
gie Jackson hit a deep fly to center. Brewer outfielder Gorman Thomas 
jumped for the ball, but did he catch It? The second base umpire rani 
the outfield and when Thomas showed him an emply glove it|was 
declared a home run and the Angels won 6-5. 

Both teams rely on the long ball and each have an ample suppl 
sluggers. The Brewers are led by MVP candidate Robin Yount who 
finished second in hitting with a .331 average and 29 homers. Gorman 
Thomas led the league in round trippers with 39 while Cecil Cooper, Ben 
Ogilvie and Ted Simmons enjoyed good years al the plate. 

Home runs were never a problem for the Angels either in 1992 
finishing behind Milwaukee's 216 with 186, Among the Angel standous 
were Don Baylor, Brian Downing, Bobby Grich and perennial “Mi, Oo 
tober” Reggie Jackson. The one addition that solidified the Angel chb 
was the aquisition of third baseman Doug DeCinces. DeCinces sluggeda 
personal high 30 homers and his defensive work saved several cog 
games for California. 

Aside trom defense, both teams will have to rely on their pitching 
Suprisingly both staffs have performed well. Mike Caldwell and Pet. 
Vuckovich anchor the Brewers with 35 combined wins. The Angels led 
| the League in tean ERA for most of the year headed by a reborn Geol 
|. Zahn [16-8] and Bruce Kison [10-5]. Both bullpens appear to be even 
with the Brewers’ Rollie Fingers recovering from a month-long inuy, 
This series could be the bes! since the Baltimore-Oakland battles of te 
early 70's, resulting in an anti-climatic World Series. Result Milwaukee 
three games to Iwo. 































Two different photographers snao the picture almost simultaneas 
85 Kelly O'Brien heads the ball in a recent game at Fred G. Hu 
Stadium. Southern's District 16 record is H4 


against the Lions. “They dida't 
have e program this fall and had 
failed’ to notify any coaches, 
Southern Coach Hal Bodon said. 
copy ad a team but no one to 

iganiza people from last 
vee chad either transferred or just 


fifth. Avila was ranked tt 
Rockhurst was listed second: 
have to beat Lindenwood. It 
determine if we make ! 
playoffs,"’ said Bodon. Linden" 
was ranked third. 


‘Tuesday, the District 
h 16 NAIA 


Missouri Southern was Tanked 


game is at 3:30 p.m. Oct 13, 
John Brown University. 


